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DALE AVENUE URBAN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION PROJECT -1970-71 



RATIONALE 



The school population of inner city 
Patersoni New Jersey is composed of chil- 
dren from varied ethnic and racial back- 
grounds i many of whom are culturally dis- 
advantaged and have difficulty coping with 
traditional school demands ♦ 

Culturally disadvantaged children 
lack early experiences of an educationally 
stimulating nature. The most striking 
feature of the inner city culturally dis- 
advantaged is that families are poor. 
Their average yearly incomes are generally 
around $5>000. Many children come from 
broken homes and live in densely populated 
areas where housing is substandard. 

The children live in a world that is 
dominantly physical rather than ideation- 
ally and verbally controlled. When they 
enter schoolt they are often two years be- 
hind in standard English vocabulary skills. 

Attitudes conducive to school achieve- 
ment, motivationi persistence i delay of 
gratification, interest in school and life 
activities, are not as well developed as 
are those of middle-class children. Al- 
though the disadvantaged children come to 
school with a highly developed language, 
it is not the standard English of the 
school. Consequently alert children who 
seem to be within the normal range of in- 
telligence score with a mean I.Q. of 
around 86 rather than the standard norm of 
100, 
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Because many of the disadvantaged 
children in Paterson schools fall years 
behind their grade level in reading and 
language I they have frustrating experi- 
ences in all of the subject areas. The 
result is failure i discouragement and ul- 
timately a high drop-out rate. The city 
and country are then the recipients of a 
large core of untrained i uneducated young 
adults I 

Many authorities have indicated the 
Importance of pre-school experience! par- 
ticularly for children from lower socio- 
economic groups because, hopefully, chil- 
dren are more responsive to acquiring ba- 
sic skills at pre and early school age* 
These skills can be fostered with reason- 
able readiness and their acquisition can 
thus help lay the basis for a reduction 
in school failure • The skills involved 
include visual and auditory perception, 
language abilities (standard English), 
spatial and temporal orientation, general 
information, familiarity with books, toys 
and games and a development of a sustained 
curiosityi 



THE PROBLEM 



The Dale Avenue School, which opened 
it's doors officially in February, 1969i 
was established by the Paterson Board of 
Education to fulfill the need to provide 
a center (pre-kindergarten through th.lrd 
grade), which could (1) develop a setting 
and curriculum to enrich every child's ex- 
perience and to help disadvantaged chil- 
dren develop cognitive skills at rates 
that will enable them to cope appropriate- 
ly with the kinds of things the American 
Society demands intellectually i (2) to 
serve as a model for demonstration of 
"activities, teaching techniques and ma- 
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teriale that prove to be successful at 
Dale I (3) provide effective feedback to 
Paterson schools so that they could bene- 
fit from the research data accumulated at 
Dalei ik) provide a setting in which the 
positive values of the various cultures 
are developed > (5) develop an evaluative 
base and assess the psychological, bio- 
logioal, sooioloffical and educational 
progress of childreni and (6) develop a 
teacher-parent-community-child oriented 
program which emphasizes the involvement 
of all in the educational activities of 
the child. 

It became apparent » soon after the 
Dale Avenue School opened, that addition- 
al personnel were required to assess the 
needs of the school population} provide 
additional services! develop curriculumi 
and disseminate information. Dr. Michael 
Gioia, Superintendent of Schools, submit- 
ted a formal proposal to the Office of 
Program Development of New Jersey State 
Department of Education requesting a 
government grant that would facilitate 
the performance of these services. Mrs. 
Vera Thompson, Director of Funded Pro- 
grams, wrote the proposal with the 
assistance of a writing team from Dale 
Avenue School, Model Cities consultants, 
the staff of New Jersey Urban Schools De-* 
velopment Council and Mr. Joseph Heitzmanr 
Assistant Director of Funded Programs. 
The Title III Dale Avenue Urban Early 
Childhood Education Project received the 
grant for 1970-71 for pre-kindergarten 
and kindergarten curriculum development 
based on Performance Objectives. Hopeful- 
ly, the grant will be continued in 1971-72 
for first grade and in 1972-73 for second 
and third grade. 
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GENERAL NEEDS 



It is the purpose of the Title III 
Dale Avenue Urban Early Childhood Educa- 
tion Project to (1) assist the profession- 
al staff of the Dale Avenue School and the 
community served by it> (2) utilize the 
sohool to it's maximum potential as a 
laboratory with up-to-date equipment! 0) 
train staff in the development and use of 
materials, curriculum development, research 
and evaluation capabilities, teaching tech- 
niques and classification of student 
needsi (k) assess the diverse needs of an 
integrated urban school popuiationi (5) de- 
velop educational progrcyas. to meet those 
needsi (6) improve the^d^^kcftmic performance 
and capabilities of students from disadvan- 
taged environments! (?) develop appropriate 
evaluative techniques that support student 
programming, practical research and project 
evaluation! (8) involve parents in the ac- 
tivities of the children and school through 
special programs and training that will re- 
sult in the active participation of parents 
in the reinforcement of the educational 
processi (9) establish a program for the 
dissemination of information to the parents, 
educat6rs and community i (10) expand sup- 
plementary services (medical, educational 
and social), as needed, to insure that each 
child is physically, educationally and so- 
cially capable of benefiting from the 
learning experiences provided for him in 
the Dale Avenue School. 



SPECIFIC NEEDS 
( Pre -kindergarten and Kindergarten ) 



The specific educational needs of the 
O ;oject for the 1970-71 school year are to 



(1) produce an assessment system (Per- 
formance Objectives) that will affective- 
ly assess and measure student progress 
initially and periodically so that 
changes in student performance are attri* 
buted to the educational design of the 
programi (2) develop a record for each 
child to record on-going progress and 
performance J (3) develop programs in bl" 
lingual and multicultural education! (if) 
compare the pre and post vocabulary 
scores, identity and body parts and skill 
assessment scores of pre-kindergarten 
children at Dale Avenue School with pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten age chil- 
dren not at Dale Avenue i (5) show the 
incorrect responses in vocabulary, iden- 
tity and body parts and skill assessment 
of both groups in order to determine in 
what areas they are lacking skills i (6) 
indicate the areas in which they show 
marked differences and similarities! (?) 
define the cognitive, physical and be- 
havioral needs of the students in the 
project! (8) produce an effective curricu- 
lum which will provide varying rates of 
progress for a variety of students • 



DEFINITION OF TERMS USED 



Culturally disadvantaged . The most 
striking feature of the inner city cul- 
turally disadvantaged is that they are 
poor. Their yearly incomes are generally 
around $5»000, Many oome from broken 
homes and live in densely populated areas in 
substandard housing. Culturally disad- 
vantaged children live in a world that is 
dominantly physically rather than idea- 
tionally and verbally controlled. They 
lack early experiences of an educationally 
stimulating nature. (I) Children from 
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culturally disadvantaged homes often do 
poorly in school for the following rea- 
sonSi (II) 

It The lack of an educational tradi- 
tion in the home I 
2i The lack of booksi toys and games 

in the homei 
3« Insufficient standard English 

language • 
i+i Inadequate motivation to pursue 
a long-range educational careeri 
5» Inadequate self image* 
0. Poor healthi improper dieti fre- 
quent moving and noise. 

Culturally advantaged « Most of the 
culturally advantaged children come from 
so called middle-class homes where the 
average yearly incomes are generally over 
$8,000. They live in less populated areas 
than the disadvantaged and there are less 
people per apartment or house. In these 
middle-class homes communication is care- 
fully nurtured. Children are encouraged 
to speak in words, phrases and complete 
sentences. They have a repertoire of 
nursery rhymes, poems, stories and songs 
which have been taught by rote. There are 
many books, toys and games in their homes. 
Their curiosity is cultivated and questions 
are answered by parents.' They learn to 
talk freely with parents, siblings, other 
children, relatives, neighbors, shopkeepers 
and friends of parents. (Ill) 

Title i EiS.E.A . Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is the largest single Federal Aid to 
Education program affecting elementary and 
secondary schools and is designed to pro- 
vide financial assistance to schools serv- 
ing areas with large concentrations of 
children from low-income families. It's 

O 
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purpose is to provide supplementary pro- 
grams tailored to meet one or more of the , 
educational needs of educationally de- 
prived children in the project area, 

Title III E.S.E.A . Tho Title III 
Program of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Acts called PACE (Projects to 
Advance Creativity in Education) is de- 
signed to encourage school districts to 
develop imaginative solutions to educa- 
tional problems! to more effectively 
utilize research findings i and to create, 
design and make intelligent use of 
supplementary centers and services. PACE 
seeks to (1) encourage the development of 
innovations in educational practice through 
exemplary programs, (3) supplement existing 
programs and facilities. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PRE-KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 



One hundred and twenty pre -kindergar- 
ten children at Dale Avenue School (whose 
chronological ages at pre-test time aver- 
aged four years and three months) form one 
part of the experimental group in the Title 
III study. The children are in eight 
classes which are labeled Pre -kindergarten 
I, II, III, and IV A.M. and Pre-kindergarten 
I, II, III and IV P.M. Each class has one 
teacher and two teacher aides. There are 
fifteen children per class and the same 
teachers and aides teach both the A.M. and 
P.M. classes. 

Sixty-one percent of the children come 
from Title I school areas and are bussed to 
Dale Avenue School five days a week. They 
O Attend either the A.M. or P.M. session. The 
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ohildren» who come in the mox^ning, eat 
lunch at sahool and are then bussed home. 
The childran. who come in the afternoon i 
have lunch soon after their arrival and 
are bussed home at around three o'clock* 

Thirty-one percent of the one hundred 
and twenty pre-kindergarten children come 
from families where the parents are separ- 
ated. Five percent come from families 
where the parents are divorced and four 
percent where the mothers ar^a unmarried* 
The average family income is around $5»000* 
per year. Twenty-eight percent of the 
families receive some welfare* 

The fathers occupations are varied. 
They include machine operatorSi salesmen! 
assemblers, key punch operators, electron- 
ics workers, patrolmen, platform operators, 
factory workers, mochanics, laborer. pri- 
vate detectives, truck drivers, box strip- 
pers, warehouse workers, firemen, green 
keepers, pressers, clerks, electricians, 
hospital orderlies, garment cutters, mu- 
sicians, mailmen, dye casters, printers, 
teachers, sheet metal workers, carpenters, 
special service coordinators, bus drivers, 
machinists, dental technicians, maintenance 
men, shoe makers, welders and repair men. 

The mothers' occupations include hair 
stylists, diet aides, waitresses, nurses, 
students, packers, meter maids, factory 
workers and housewives. 

Forty-four percent of the one hundred 
and twenty pre-kindergarten children are 
Black, twenty percent are White, twenty-one 
percent are Puerto Rican and fifteen per- 
cent are Columbian, Chilean, Costa Rican 
and Chinese. Fifty-three percent are boys 
and forty-seven percent are girls. 

Q Thirteen percent of the one hundred 
JC 
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and twenty children in the study are re- 
peating pre-klndergarten, They were re- 
tained because it had been decided by 
their teachersi the psychologist and the 
director and assistant director of pre- 
klndergarton that this would be beneficial 
to them* 



RESULTS Ql STUDENT ASSESSMENT 
(Pre-kindergarten Experimental Group) 



As a result of observation and 
assessment of the three pre-tests that 
were administered to the one hundred and 
twenty pre-kindergarten children at Dale 
Avenue School, the following student needs 
(weaknessess) and capabilities (strengths) 
were discovered i 

NEEDS - PEABODY A 

1* When an action is applied to a picture 
thirty-one percent of the children 
failed to see the relationship* (ex. 
"picking", "sewing", "pouring", and 
"yawning") 

2* Seventy-nine percent of the children 
had a Very limited standard English 
vocabulary. Thirty percent gave in- 
correct responses to stimulus words be- 
cause stories, nursery rhymes and poems 
had not been read to them* (ex. "coach", 
"caboose " ) 

3. Thirty^eight percent of the children did 
not know vocabulary words whose refer- 
rents are rare in low income homes, such 
as words that describe and explain or 
words that have to do with rural living, 
(ex. "yawning", "bush", and "nest") 



Fifty percent of the children had dlf- 
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ficulty remembering to look at each 

of the four pictures on the page be- 
fore selecting the picture that rep- 
resented the stimulus word. 

5. The test helped to identify children 
with perceptual problems as well as 
problems of personality that have to 
do with cognition. Thirty-five per- 
cent of the children exhibited prob- 
lems in auditory and visual perception 
or acuity, withdrawal or hyperactivity* 
distractability, disinhibition, inap- 
propriate responses, perseveration or 
negativism. 

6. Twenty-five percent of the Spanish 
speaking children came to school 
knowing little or no English. Although 
many had learned to communicate in 
English and were able to score on the 
Peabody A test, their scores, of course, 
were very lowi (We administered the 
test in Spanish to the children who 
were not able to score on the English 
version and found that they did just as 
poorly on the Spanish version.) These 
children need a special bi-lingual 
language development program. 

The mean I.Q. for the one hundred and 
twenty pre-kindergarten children at 
Dale Avenue School was 79 ♦The ex- 
trapolated scores for many of the 
Spanish-speaking children, who were 
testable, were included in this score. 
This figure was, therefore, lower than 
the I.Q, of 86 which has been listed in 
the literature as the average I.Q. score 
for the culturally disadvantaged. The 
teaching of vocabulary, listening, fol- 
lowing directions, language development 
and stimulation (and an understanding 
of the English language structure) 
will, hopefullyr raise this mean l.Q. ; 
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by at least ten to fifteen points* 

8«Ono fourth or more of the pre-kinder- 
garten children gave incorrect re- 
sponses to the following words » 

no. of incorrect 
word responses 

tying 39 

bush 45 

pouring 4l 

sewing 3/1. 

wiener 71 ' 

arrow 34 

nest 60 

caboose 31 

envelope w 

picking 33 

badge 62 

goggles 33 

coach 38 • 

freckle 3O « 

yawning 3I 

CAPABILITIES - PEABODY A 

1. The children were fairly good at 

recognizing pictures that Represented*'' 
concrete objects. Theycjid recognize 
action words that had to do with child- 
hood play such as Vcatching". 

2* The children were extremely attentive 
and cooperative. They sat for about 
one half hour (for the administration of 
three tests) and seemed to enjoy the 
testing situation. 

3* Almost all of the children understood or 
could be taught the concept of pointing 
to a picture, 
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5i The children needed very little praise 
or encouragementi 

6i The speech of ninety percent of the 
children was intelligible i (Other than 
the Spanish speaking children) Whenever 
a child's speech was noticeably unin- 
telligible a referral was made to the 
speech therapist for follow-up. 

?# All of the children could see the pic- 
tures at between six and eight inchesi 

8, When it was apparent that the children 
didn't know certain words and they 
were asked to guessi the majority did 
so* 



NEEDS - IDENTITY AND BODY PARTS 

It Sixty-one percent of the children did 
not know their names when they entered 
the program in September* By November 
(when they were tested on this) ninety- 
six percent of the children did know 
their name St 

2i Ninety-six percent of the children 
gave the name of the street when they 
were askedi ''Where do you live?** Some 
told the examiner the house number t 
Very few included the city and the 
s t a t e • " " . 

3i Forty-five percent of the children 
held up the proper number of fingers 
when they Were asked How old are 
you?" but could not assign the number 
to the number of fingers indicatedt 

Fifty**f our percent of the children did 
not know the labels for eyebrowsj 
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Science Concepts Are Developed 
at Pre-Kindergarten and 
Kindergarten Levels 



seventy-nine pefoent didn't know eye- 
lashes j ninety percent didn't know 
wrist I eighty percent didn't know ankle 
and fifty percent didn't know elbow. 

5. Ten percent of the children know how 
many fingers they had on both hands. 
Thirty-two percent of the children knew 
how many fingers they had on one hand. 

6« Ninety percent of the children didn't 
understand the concepts of Miss » Mrs. 
and Mr. and used them inappropriately. 
A married teacher was sometimes called 
Miss and at other times Mr. (The chil- 
dren knew that a title came before the 
name* but they did not know which title 
to use. ) 



CAPABILITIES - IDENTITY AND BODY PARTS 



1. Eighty-eight percent of the children 
have learned the number of the bus they 
ride on. (This was given number one 
priority in the skills they had to 
learn. ) 

a. Sixty- two percent of the children did 
know something about twoness, They 
learned since entering school in Sep- 
tember (or already knew) that they have 
two e ye s » two arms , two ,f e e t , e to . 

3» Seventy-eight percent of the children 
knew the name of their hoad teacher. 
Ninety-six percent knew the name of at 
least one teacher. (They have three per 
class - a teacher and two teacher 
aides* ) 
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NEEDS - SKILL ASSESSMENT 



1« Although fifty-seven percent of the chil- 
dren were aware ofi and could name, shapes 
(exi round shape, window, Indian house) 
fifteen percent of them did not know the 
geometric term for circle) twenty-two 
percent did not know the torm square and 
three percent of them did not know the 
term triangle. 

2« Less than one percent of the pre-kinder- 
garten children knew their birthday or 
the month of their birthday. 

3. Eighty-eight percent of the children did 
not recognize or identify numerals 2 
through 10. Fifty percent of them recog- 
nized numeral I. Fourteen percent mixed 
up letters and numbers. 

The children could tell that there was 
one object when the examiner asked, "How 
ijiany Ob j e c t fit d 6 y ou se e ? " Howe ve r , they 
did not do so well in counting objects 
in groups of two, three and four or in 
seeing the whole group and knowing how 
many there were without having to count 
each one. 

5« Seventy-nine percent of the pre-kinder- 
garten children had difficulty in ex- 
plaining likenessess and differences. 
This was partly duo to lack of under- 
standing the concept and possibly also 
due to their lack of understanding the 
standard English language structure 
used by the examiner. The children 
need to learn the concepts of "and", 
"either", "or", "not", polar opposites, 
and categorizing. Sixty-three percent 
of the children dropped the verb when 
Q the examiner asked, "Why are these the 
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the Child's Skills In the 
Areas of Cognition 
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same/" and when shown three like red 
circn.es < they anoweredj "balls red". 
The most common answer given was "red - 
red *- red". (Dr. Roger Brown » of the 
Center for Cognitive Studies at Harvard* 
calls this type of language "telegraph- 
ese". He believes that this results 
from a limited prcgrammlng ability. (IV) 
The Russian psychologist, Vygotsky, be- 
lieves that Instruction can change a 
child's verbal development. (V) We at 
Dale Avenue School believe it also.) 



CAPABILITIES - SKILL ASSESSMENT 



1, Rote counting was an area where the 
Spanish-speaking children had success. 
They seemed to have less difficulty 
learning this skill than they did 
learning vocabulary and language struc- 
ture. (This skill can be used to teach 
the counting of objects.) 

2. Fifty percent of the children knew the 
names of the colors. 

3* Pifty-six percent of the children could 
count from one to ten. 

4. Seventy percent of the children could 
see likenesses and fifty percent of 
them could see differences^ 



The Pre-kindergarten teachers at Dale 
Avenue School have been apprised of the 
testing results and the strengths and 
weaknesses of their pupils. 

Through the knowledge that teachers 
have gained from workshops held at the 
«»chool in "Perceptual Training", "Language 
-)evelopment", "Audiology", resource materi- 
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alsi training films and sessions with the 
Title III staff members plus their own 
knowledge and creativity, they will develop 
the capability to deal with the individual 
needs of each pupil. It is expected that 
the teachers will help each pupil to move 
at his own rate from skill to skill, As a 
reeulti children will feel successful and 
enjoy their learning experiences. 
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